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The fight against inflation and the effort tn reduce the turn-over of Labor 
a in essential industries during World War II made necessary official control of 
labor and wages in agriculture as well as in other industries. ‘These programs 
“included the setting of ceiling wage rates for specific operations in various 
areas. The official reports issued concerning specific programs have related 
mostly to those of the Pacific Coast. 1/ Concerning the operation of the wage 

_ ceiling rates set for citrus harvesting. in Florida no previous report.has been 
pee enet ge 

.\ This report concerning the operation of the wage ceilings set for citrus 
picking in Florida relates to the season of 1943-44 only, although such rates. 

_ were set after that. It is based on. data gathered by the writer and two other 
members’ 2/ of the United States Department of Agriculture who visited Florida, in 
duly 1944. Information was obtained from citrus growers, packers, fruit pickers, 
and,State and Federal officials both by interview and by study of accounts and 
“records. 


- Florida citrus growers and packers have varied relationships. Few individual 
Me citrus growers pick and pack their own fruit for market. A packer may be an 
. Bh individyal , a growers! cooperative association, or a corporation. A packer may 
ae own and operate acreage of his own; he may grow no fruit, but buy all he packs; 
he may operate the groves of the owners whose fruit he packs. A packer usually 
hires, the pickers, furnishes equipment, and picks and hauls the fruit to his 
- packinghouse. There are also contractors who only pick and haul fruit to: ‘ava 
_ packinghouse or processing plant. These contractors are commonly called "bird- 
dogs,''a term often used disparagingly because their practices are sharply com- 
“petitive with those of the packinghouses. To some extent, 'bird-dogs" can 
— operate. more cheaply and pay their pickers more per box than can packinghouses. 
‘During the season 1943-44 iow were not a kes to the same controls as were 
 micdatouees res . i le ee i 


: Most citrus pickets are. Negro men. Occasionally Negro women’ pick. A boy 
omy ver aman, and the man gets credit for the work of both. There are areas 
in which no whites pick, and few in which they make up a majority of pickers. 
- Negroes and whites seldom pick in the same crews. . Nearly all pickers in the . 
ee season UP ahags Led acacia donne te the. ead in labor bad Same. 


l/ A history of the orogram of the stapiTicalt on of farm wages in the United 
States has been issued: Holmaas, Arthur J. Agricultural wage stabilization | 
in World War II. Bur. Agr. Econ, Agriculture lonograph No. 1. 140 pp. 
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took pride in being members of crews which had held together for years 1 
enough to develop good team spirit, and to make good work spree EON 
usually are recruited from localit bies near packinghouses. © 

port them to and PRON LEE ON AE, which may Be 20 or more miles away 


Fg 


reduce it. One packer's SS showed that it took 194 men suede the se ee 
to keep up crews averaging 86.9 pickers; the number working on one or mor y 
in a” She aie ranged from ut to 96. Not all employers! records were as 


to. ieee an average of 15.4 pickers. Half of the 53 worked 4 weeks or les 
Only one in eight worked with the crew more than two-thirds of eh season. 


Actual daily working hours for citrus atokare are not likely to ba more » 
than 6 or 7, especially in winter. Pickers occasionally complained of wor ng 
days of nt 4 or 45 pillogada 67 Some packers are inclined to talk ne 8 and eve 


interruption and chant ent te by weather, wet trees, lack of field boxes, ee 
on the road Pauses groves and packinghouses. — eu Cee eR 
Sa ag 

Pickers are paid per standard field box 3/ except eu difficult or s] 
picking compels payment of hourly rates to assure the pickers reasonable ; 
Time rates are eee to growers only when prices of fruit are excepts 
high, ey a ae 


ow t 


) 


Pickers seldom receive perquisites other than transportation between 


BE OV CR and their home localities or pec Me ua ae. They eee ae hou ee 


sales of fruit. Picking seedling oranges often. costs twice as much. 


The picking of bpanees begins early in October. By peLcnsee it. a 
at its height. The season lasts into May, and tapers off te an end usually 
late June. The grapefruit season tends to be shorter at each end. In 1944 
picking oranges continued in some groves well into July before late-bloom 
was off the trees. Tangerine picking begins about December 1; it is some 


irregular, sistant partly upon the market. Most of it is finished b 


stem. To ae eat and rapidly requires akihl 
for market must not be punctured or torn lest the fruit a eieelyy 


are. Cannery fruit may” Re pulled, as it is processed before 3 it: can | 
of broken Ski ny . 


3/7 Capacity, 4,800 cabee aicieay or slightly ander ee bushelaj welant Of ne 


fruit, 80-90 DOULA. 


ae 


4/ Employers of offi RL Pepe eee Aion Labor were required during the. 


th United States pede reacne. jena? Ne oul tones as of: aes ae 1944, esti- 

sed that the numbers of agricultural laborers in the- South Atlantic States had- 
pped from 340,000 to. 321,000 in 3 years. This numerical drop was not so signi- 

ic nt to employers as was: the apparent loss of experienced labor, even though it 


Bi 
* 


Bia the iuber supply was Slowly dropping, the volume of the ies crop. 
orida was rapidly rising. In the 10 years 1930=39, it averaged 36,000 000°” 
es; in the season of. recite 56, 000, 000 boxes; and in that of 1943-44 it a 


| ie Lae (3 Ta aeuie 


Prevailing wage rates for Le budded oranges rose from 6 to 8 cents per 


e 1043-44 season. Pickers were asking for higher wage rates and earnings 
hich Hs meet increased costes of aint 

‘itrus crops had little A ompatehl or for labor from. other crops because of 
gher earnings possible in the groves; nor from packinghouses, because most 
“packers are white women, and most ot the heavy work there is done BY white 


But other industries were competing with the citrus industry for labor.’ ¢ 
armed services were taking men. Citrus producers, subject to price restric- 
ns on their sales, wanted to reduce their financial problems, to reduce labor 
ver in the groves, and to be sure of sufficient labor to harvest and pack 
Crops. ig PON eI | 

ns, at the leering of the 1943eud season, Florida citrus growers were 
faced Oot tae a record (crop, a declining labor SUPPLY 9 and labor demands for in- 


ity sara the deed ‘of. agricultural wage rates) 
‘he 4 


ee fade 


that he Admini stration set up a i acne with authority to hold hearings and. 


an in’ Peuisatine the formation of the Florida iguiciabnees eos. Stabili- 
: » end, after its organization, in facilitating its work. 


Bk pickers' organization actively urged wage rate stabilization. 


es The War. Food Administration cresbed: the 1 Plorida ee otttupalt Wage 
zation Board in response to the request. Its five members and their a 
dah aden Federal and State ogencies and cit TUS aula bn and BRR te 


Public Reavinds oe ass rtain the need of cl itrus teen wage stabiliz ti 
were held November 10, 1943, at Lakeland, and the next day at Orlando. Bo He 
cities were centers of citrus production; and State organizations of growers, 
packers, and.pickers had offices there. Notices of the hearings sent to the 
growers and packers and published in the press were sufficient for them, } 
apparently not for the pickers. Many of the latter do not receive newspape 
and they were not sufficiently organized to assist in wide distribution aan 
ood sna beaha 


" The attendance at, and nent einateon.’ in the hearines, was predomi nan! ; 
of growers and packers. They offered effective testimony for their purposes, 
contrast, the few pickers present were at a loss to give data adequate to p ove 
their: need: for the ceiling wage rates they asked, and higher than ness later 


is 


‘into effect. After the hearings the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, 
/ Allied Workers of America, Local 4, C.1.0., protested that the Board did not 
its representatives a fair hearing, and did not properly investigate the C1 
pickers! Sides earnings and costs of Sibtaken fie, 


ee ea hs THE WAGE CEILING PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


When tie War oka ‘Administrator set the evbrus: ceiling wage ‘rates ( 
he designated the Florida USDA Wage Board to make adjustments when the 
originally set caused hardships,. and investigations showed that adjustme 
desirable. The Board was also empowered to conduct hearings concerning al eg: 
violations of the ceiling rates (as was done once), to make findings of fact 
to sitet recommendations. : | met me 


Tabl e l.- tiétpal citrus apes yt Ny wage rates: asked and. 
BENe 1943-44 season, ila. ; 


eae 
we 


Ceiling r 


Asked at. hearings by i 
a a7 , AL ten 


oy! 4 $ 
yo, | * Packers ° Pickers > 
head Rae meena ore Cents i kGenks cy 
‘Picking, per box a AE TACO OTE SAS Srey, Bet etna 
uc Baddedtoranges: itor iccos i si el ei age 
~--Seedling. oranges | 25 30-33. 
---Grapefruit LN ae DM dn A 
1 arriba lio ee OR ENEA NGS Rue sgy Ot RAD ales heates 
Picking per hour Haring sip eee eneis - : — , 


For picking on canopy-tyBe trees, requiring ladders 


length, 25 cents. 
ae For: ain f ‘aie Loading couivalent measure. in bulk on 


- 
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> Accs ryees But the urgency for Sumediete as efter the setting 
> original ceiling wage rates was such that two men were appointed by the 

a Agricultural Wage Statistics Board for the purpose. They divided the 
area between themselves, and investigated requests for wage raises. They 
recommendations to the Chairman of the Wage Board who usually accepted them 
notified the applicants as promptly as possible. When quicker decisions were 
ntly needed, the investigators risked making them on the spot, and notified 
ited in accor dl Snes He never overruled them. (ore thas On by the two .men 


vee But the situation had its difficulties. Both investigators had regular 
Te) pore and duties. When they made investigations, each worked Shelia on his 


This ereated ales a for the employers and especially for the investi- 
° “when the work was heavy. There were some complaints that adjustments were 
Rpromtly Chia ee ahenans Dea two PepaLbpenlaa path were unable to give all Mier 


1a: lee two. men. were not. ae cashiete for the task of Keentsuaki ie requests 


or et iperucnata Some persons stated that the Federal. Government should have 


-over Ov nee a ‘and at ieee not ‘been able si Peet ail thé crop ‘because 
ace troubles. A part it the credit for hs success is due to ald Chairman 


is bgieveadtisualty oon ae chat. neon were satisfied eth, the sini niches 
the ceiling wage rates. They knew that the rates were officially set and 
eneral appeared to consider them reasonable, although those who had asked for 
rates were fiot fully satisfied, But pickers interviewed sometimes showed _ 
fo ugh information*had«reached ‘them to. sitio them to understand: he ortel ts. 
UrpOSes y and: terms of. the Wage Board's orders. 
aE blicity: concerning sd attncn te, in weize ‘rates was inadequate. eanbeauentuiyg 
i 2 were some misunderstandings of adjustments, which were always upward, to. 
enable pickers to make fair earnings in spite of poor picking, and to enable 
rower to harvest their crops. Some growers felt themselves left in unfair 
itive positions. Fortunately, any adverse results were local, of short 

uration, and of small effect. Most pickers soon learned that it would do them 

0d to quit their jobs to seek others on which earnings would be greater. 
Con: qu: tly, the pitta ai of labor was reduced, 


Ai Roeiting wage Peete first set by the Board became, at once ee going Saher 
st areas. In a few spots of scattered light picking, immediate adjustments 
d and Pa 


about 4 percent of the season's crop. Most of the applicants requested ‘at 


.and begin leaving in February de return to work their own farms; ° 
all these (ALS (BOtiea | 1) . ee antes 


Jamaicans: were: obtained for: picking and, Sh me 


were ‘involved. — Groves for ahion aaustnened were ae were acaie RLTTs for 
ties; they centered in Orange and Polk Counties where production of c US. 


* 


largest. The estimate of the amount of fruit involved was 3,250,000 boxe 5 or 


ments for only er 


and scattered eins 


- THE SEASON'S LABOR SUPPLY 


War demands reduced the supply of experienced citrus babes 
a shortage. as early as the season of 1941-42. But there was no serious 
labor in that or the next season; not even in that of 1943-446 And this w 
despite sabes tevin lower labor supplies and larger’ crops. None of lapel’ 


In August, the Florida Emergency Farm Labor Oftice SubU shed an- ‘est 
that 10,000 workers. would be needed from outside their area, and 4,000 t 
on. production operations, They appear to have thought in terms of the " 
labor supply of the depression years; to have underestimated the availabl 
supplies; and to have overestimated the needs for. outside labor. The 
sought a labor ‘Supply sufficient to discourage demands for wage incre: 


Most Florida citrus pickers live in the citrus area, but some addi i ona’ 
workers are employéd. Some come each year from farms of the. wae teen rn Sta’ 


Governmental duthorities moved in. out-of State labor during the seas r 
The Florida Extension Service moved 1,700, workers to the citrus area, witt 
See atine that ty would work there for at least” 60° days.* Most % 


meet needs. 


In addition to the domsatie workers, a small bnmbar ior Buhamheng oad 


sv ascetic u 


Pp eae of ae 500, 000. ayes ina Ness may be boipiaered "full: employment", 

offered. aLtrag pickers 30 weeks of it. - About 9,300 full-time pickers, 
}y and truck drivers could handle 1,500,000 boxes a weak, Some fruit was . 
d during another § weeks, Light picking began early in October. Not until 
mber did the number of boxes picked exceed a million in a week. In 30 weeks 
he season, picking exceeded 1,500,000 boxes, including 19 weeks when produc- 
1 amounted to more than 2,500,000 boxes. Picking is usually finished in June, 
fp considerable tate bho fruit was picked in July 1944. 


of the 80, 000, 000 — ar citrus fruit picked in the 1943-44 season, 
; wes. made ‘UD 57 percent, grapefruit 38 percent, and tangerines, 4. percent. 
About 90 percent of: the oranges are from budded trees. 


oUsine data obtained during the survey, the number of full-time workers 
needed to pick 1,500,000 boxes of citrus fruit in a week of fs days may be esti- 
dat 8, 000. in addition, about 1 »300 workers such as loaders and truck : 
rs would be needed. In the peak "week of the season of 1943-44, 2,918,000 
of fruit were picked. This would make. full employment for, 28, 000 workers. 
sates there were perhaps 20 percent additional in the citrus-grove Labor 


personal ‘reasons. “Thus an estimated labor force of close to 22,000 mould be 
nee ed to furnish sufficient workers to get the 2,918,000 boxes of fruit off the 
t s and inte the packinghouses. It is to be noted that the Emergency Farm | 

uab ce estimated that 24,000 workers would be needed in Menuary, 1944. 


ov" PICKERS ' WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Le inking: and opinion on employment and earnings of pickers is confused by 
fa tors coe as days when fruit cannot me picked, by turn-over in crew porte . 


plea 


jcitens, packers naturslly. desired. to keep wages down. Consequently, in giving 
This was 


108 | to seta statements concerning ‘thet. . aicoet “submitted were for various. 
or ews ees various weeks of the season... Many plainly referred ‘to weeks of excep-— 
ed favorable cane nig and high earnings bud 2). ' They reported earnings 


ers: Por the survey party from packinghouse Cae Thus, the data of 
are not supported by the records of a representative packinghouse (table 3} 
| others Be hosned hs) setalasan for this house earned : an average pe $22.71 per 


i . wd ’ at . . ‘ 


| ese Th ably 16 of 36 see did Euey earn more than. that: t aucun B 
aes eee packinghouse ee e ahye: ey ak 


“reported to Wage Board ty packinghouses. 


: Days worked cn “Amount ed per STanae 
Report : er week “s). per week +> e per da: 
' Number “hh ee Dor tangs: $ 
Lowest ste RA ei aS Rn Mi hi a Ft at 4 


Highest): 6.0 57.09 


Table 3.~Average weekly earnings of citrus pickers, by numbers of days: w 
per we ek for a -packinghouse, 1943-44 season — eee 


ep 


Average days febonhecls carnings: Weeks in which average earning S_ 5 wer 


‘worked per week :_por picker Under el soo Sedes 99; 25-83 1992835) 
A. All pickers te, ida) 


Days | : Dollars ~ -* Number” Number —- Number. 
Under ea. by ih i 15.44 Be Bu ete i Oe aaa 
Ae eth S oy 27828 QO fips! T6354 
hye 6, ae SOT he, Wigs bz 8) EN Pts 

or more 0.80 0 9) 
4 16 16 


Season (36 weeks eeu 


B. Pickers working the average days worked per week by their crews, or 1 


Under 3.6 ' L hth 
3.6 - 4.0 PaaS leh iQ 3 
L-Ae5 ee 0 1. 
4.65=)5,0 30.88 0 3 
5.1 - 5.5 BY OY 5 0) 0 
o5 sg 6.6 3 8) + 6) 
08 1 8 


Season (36. weeks 30.08 


Brea those of the same crew ‘yee marca Chee average hurt of. 
worked by crew members or longer. averaged barely more than $30 per: 1 
season. In a fourth of the weeks they earned less than $25. Ear 

went above that wes pea worked ee oe 43 Dagthen ih ahs | the week ' 


\ Bite Y pag obra 
f “ee eh Milas aes 


“earnings in the seasons of 1942-43 and: 194 AAs ‘In the first ‘seas 
ings per week were $26.73 at one, and #28.78 ; at the oth ere 


f 


1 the o rresponding fig eures were $31. a and $30.49. Highest weekly averages 
re $4 35 and $43.39, ‘respectively. ‘And these ‘were at yates seleuial cliche 
h furnished relatively steady employment. 5/- 


ar! is sometimes said that citrus pickers make aion a La ay Data from one 
house showed the amounts earned there by individual pickers each wesk in 
season of ney Half hye time they were under $37. In only 5 weeks did 


on he woke. earnings per man in tne season of 1943- Lh were apparently 
slightly higher than in the year earlier. Earnings in 1943-44 were not far from 
? O per week; amounts much higher were unusual. From one packinghouse the re- | 
dis of individual earnings for the full season showed that less than a fourth 
(of the pickers averaged as much as $6 per day worked, and. that none averaged 

e than $7. eal 


Pickers who worked for Layee packinghouses earned the most money. Those 

mall houses had less steady work, and earned less. And small houses packing 

r 300,000 boxes in a season made up 86 percent of the packinghouses, but 
“only 48 percent: of the fruit in the 1943-44 season. Records sbteined, i Fie) 

dicated that in the large houses CATER DBS of pickers were about, $30 per week; in 
smaller ones, $25 or less 


ee data do not support the claims of some persons that pickers! earnings 
“age $40 per week, and often are much more. 


MN te it took $25 a week to Sinnent a family of four’, Bisons aol dbe earned a 
; surp ne that cues absenteeism if they had any foresight for the future. 


PICKERS? WORK PER WEEK 


7 most of the season of 1943-44, the eee packinghouses picked fruit 
ays a week: when weather and market conditions permitted. Usually they did 
on on enetd alta and seldom on Sundays. : 


ring oe season there were theoretically 209 working rye in 38 weeks of 
each. How many of these were actually full working days was not ascer— 
1. Probably crews average no more than 6 or 7 hours picking per day, nor | 
average full weeks. Time is lost because of dew on trees, rain, shortage 
boxes, and moving from one grove to another during the day. Whole days 
ost because of weather or lack of Digna ne when market conditions are un- 


ae pay Wonk haps ae nearest ‘February 2, 1945. Célling wage sabe were practi- 

: nchanged. Citrus pickers! earnings were reported to average $1.02 per hour, 
per day, and $31.70 per week. Working time averaged 7,56 hours per day, and 

days per week. Ducoff, Louis ate. and Hagood, Margaret Jarman. Vages and 


Bur. Agr. Econ, Surveys ue Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture, 
ae 18 pp. Washington, D. C. May 1945. 


money with’ which to loaf part tine, as on: Seeder and. 
cannot be wholly true, Working 6 days a week allows. one no time in w 
for personal matters. matte ui une time is taken from work, -often. without 
notice to employers. | Bees. 


Some employers repogni z6' the Sau of hdiaesa' heed for th 
and do not ask their crews to work on Saturday afternoons. These employ 
ported that they obtained better work attendance, and more fruit. picked 
Saturdays than before. Absence from work on Mondays is considerable. T 
be caused by loafing, recovery from week-end drinking, or sleeping late afte 
Sunday evening affairs. That pickers' work attendance and production is. mm : 
better in the middle than at. the ends of the week is indicated by the record 
all fruit passing through the packinghouses of ‘the State. In the season of 1¢ 
44, Monday's picking was: the lowest of the week; Wednesday's was 56 percent — 
larger; Saturday's picking was only 10 percent above Monday's, due a to thi 

half-day worked by ney crews end to some pickers not working. ak, 

Data from one Ot eee ue support these statementa, Er eae an 
of 35.2 pickers worked. ‘The range was from 33.4 on Mondays to. 42.3 on Th 
but on the average only 22.6 worked on the Saturday half-days. The plant mi 
stated that before the Saturday half-day was adopted, it was hard to get 
fruit picked for the Monday morning run in the ‘packinghouse. © After the half- 
was adopted, pieres men reported to pick ma aseeT ree 


Employers oo Someta ied of excessive dbechtast am often ‘eladned the a 
earnings made it possible for pickers to loaf eine eo tke time until they sf 


of money. Gaede: ) ie en 


the important causes of year basta that some sneer natant Biol 
hard work, even under favorable conditions. . Pickers sometimes took time o: 
rest after working unusually hard. Packinghouse records showed repeated 

after a man had picked much more than his usual quantities of fruit. his p 

ance dropped to half or two-thirds of usual, or even less for a day or tv 
he might not work ab all. To be more specific, those whe picked 60 boxes 
oranges, 125 of grapefruit, or 40 of tangerines in a day-usually found th 
too Sih to maintain, pen after a day or Oe bali biriel ang: in paetor a 


CURE RVs § vat ane aRS! WORK PER DAY x 


and by pickers” as to. the Hens of boxes of fruit pickers could ‘ haneie cee 
Data obtained ee packs neqauee records: jahomed acelay performance Ie) 


j ress, 


Table Le its ti nates of fruit od ewe per maneday 4 x8 yi unmixed picking. 


us “Data, ahiaimed ae 
this survey 


Peuit.. . 3Testimony.at hearings b 
SOR Boe ; eee gL DS Pickers: 


Ns SAR bs, ae Rape Boxes © 
Budded oranges 3 °7 0 Or mT ae + 50 Rae iy ae 
Seedling oranges A -* 35 — 60 ee ae Fst rae Dae sek tae 
Grapefruit ‘ 100 ~— 150 58 OP ces QOH 7s Bae 


Tangerines | 15 = 40 25 130) Ants eee 


Deacamies of a Pactineneusey figures were obtained as. to actual 
king of budded oranges when no other fruit was handled the same day (table 5). 


hot ad picked per ‘man-day when pi ilcking budded oranges only, season of 


i “ us 1943-44 Sessa 
; ; Re sorts 
es picked ane Number Percent of total cases’ 
| Number Percent 
148 eae ee 
2 RS L204 
as 464 22.8 
537> 26,3: 
p 3267. 16.0 
253 LeRYA 
PG ae! 2.9 
PAS OS an ae : ; 100.0 


se per da ricw) boxes. 


‘Table 5. Punsiches & a babi: 
n budded oranges. Earnings 


Ei foo different. If picking 


<A Sam 


‘ ‘ ' 


Be oho, The 


i ease’ a anne 


mixed picking (table 6). 


ower picking of tahadieta from 


, Raney 


for estimating picking performance in fruit other 
in picking budded oranges are generally accepted 
picking the other fruits so that the earnings are 
43.4 boxes of budded oranges is taken as the 


daily work of a picker, then to earn the same amount at the 1943-44 ceil- 
es set after the hearings, a man would have had to pick about 26 boxes of 
eee oranges, 82 of grapefruit, and 22 of tangerines (table 4, last column). 


aries Bede ey th ioe budded oranges, nad they say, they can earn 


trees are lower, and the work is easier. A few 
r tend to confirm this.:. When budded oranges only 


‘and preen 3 tee a aye: is aieuat ly of different kinds 


-under varying wondi tions: Records from a packinghouse for 10 weeks 
the .two seasons showed the numbers of boxes of fruit picked per man- 


Earnings at 1943-44 ceiling rates for this mixed 


ig would have been $5.47 per day if the oranges picked had been budded 
ges and a a8 if ney had been all seedlings Sune would seldom be true). 


per sey 53 boxes of budded oranges, 28 of seedling oranges, 68 of 
it, and 26 boxes of tangerines per day. thee figures plainly 


canopy type trees. 


5 ie: 


the seasons. 1942-43 a 


“table 6 Pratt, picked per nan-day in ‘mixed pic! 


“Uiesaoe nunbers’ oF Mere g Higked per 


Fruit: eed Se in the season of 
1 19k. 3 ae 

Oranges ER ara Wy ans dat 

Grapefruit ; Sle 

Tangerines 9 

Other. ise UN & 

All kinds .*° 49.3 


Individually, the pickers! pvigcnittan of fruit variet. from nominal 
rare cases of very high. Men who made high records were sometimes rep rt 
have had help, and crew foremen to have credited to one man the pickin do 
him and his helper. Thus, one picker was reported to have picked te ok 

Valencias in a day, 778 in a week, and to have earned nearly $117. JA 
2 crew with which he worked that week did far better than the average. P 


pickers may have had Ruigera). “Reports such as this start. thewnae’ asche 
exaggerated rumors that citrus PACK re Bia $L00- a week steadily, 


aude: 4 


-CONGLUSTONS a ic ee oe ae v e 


Pe ful, despite limited adjustment services and ui city. of sts. 
ao activities. Credit is due to all workers in the industry pice 
re the spirit of the program. Under it, pickers. who worked for t el 

houses averaged about $30 per ‘week on the averages | (bate : 
_ the smaller houses, $25 or beass 
68 behead were exceptional, 


